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Nothing can be at once more distressing and
more extraordinary than the reaction after
Necker's first ministry. Never did the spirit
of privilege show itself more exacting than in
1781. Till then, commoners had been per-
mitted to serve as officers, and a goodly num-
ber of them had held an honorable place on
the staff of the French army under Louis XIV.,
under Louis XV,, and even in the first years
of the reign of Louis XVI, The regulation of
1781 concerning army grades is more stringent
than any preceding regulations. Whoever,
in the future, would aspire to the rank of offi-
cer either in the infantry or in the cavalry,
was bound to make proof of four degrees of
nobility.

" Instead of gently yielding to the action of
time, to the influence of enlightenment," wrote
Sieyes in his famous brochure of 1788, "the
nobility stiffens itself against them. It pro-
poses to lose none of its privileges. What
clo I say? It extends them. . . . Quite re-
cently they have absolutely presented to the
nobility the posts of councillors and of chief-
justices." Joly de Fleury, Necker's successor,
pushed the narrowness of the reactionary spirit
to its extreme limit. In a note accompanying
his translation of Marcus Aurelius, he finds it
strange that the most useful of all laws has nottradiction.     His aim was to   abolish  anhad
